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that the work produced by him, under pressure, is so excellent.
He was not a laborious writer, as a rule, though he laboured hard before producing both Esmond and The Virginians. He would read a book to obtain a paragraph, or visit a place for the sake of a description, or even inspect the complaint-books of the Reform and Athenaeum Clubs in order to impart local colour to his Club snobs; but, with the exception of Esmond, he never drew up a plot, and he wrote from number to number, careless of what might follow. Indeed, he admitted that when he began a novel, he rarely knew how many people were to figure in it; and he told Mr. Jeaffreson that his plan was to create mentally two or three of his chief characters, and then to write right away from time to time, with intervals of repose between the times of industry, and go onward from chapter to chapter, with only a general notion of the course he would be taking a few chapters later. "I don't control my characters," he said. "I am in their hands, and they take me where they please/' "I have been surprised at the observations made by some of my characters/' he wrote in a Roundabout Paper. ' * It seems as if an occult power was moving the pen. The personage does or says something, and I ask, 'How the dickens did he come to think of that?' " Thus, when a friend remonstrated with him for having made Esmond marry "his1 mother-in-law," he only replied, "/ didn't make him do it; they did it themselves." And most critics will admit that not to have married them would have been a mistake in Art.
That he was unmethodical I do not dispute. He had his stated hours for writing. He would take a quiet